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IBSTRACT ^ % t / 

. * Bias in aass coBiunication can be defined 

iuterpretatio-u" based oii factors 'that' are independent of^t 
information^ or as shaping the aeAning of infor.iatian acc 
the context in which it is placed. Although research ha^ 
concept of bias^roi a nuiber cJf perspectives, its subtle 
aanif €fstations can be understood best by a careful study 
different cultures. The importance of the person or natio 
in the event, the intensity or magnitude of an event, and 
designation of an occurrence as newsworthy,- are factors d 
largely by the ciilture of the journalist. Cf oss-pultural 
offer different patterns in the kinds of images, an^d the t 
storiei^ that are juxtaposed/. *nd these same comparisons c 
level of newsworthiness required of a* event in .a particu 
to mecit general. communication. (MAy 
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Background 




le of the major problems of mass communication wh^-ch schol^rs^have 
been studying for a long time is "bias." IJie term "bias," in the sense 
in which I am using it, should not be undl^r^^fbod to ha'v^ necessarily a 

negative connotation* I am usin'g'it rather in the sense of consistent ' 

i 

deviations or differences in what is transmitted or meanings communicated 
by tjrfe mass media which c^ be attributed to factors that are independent 
of the original information. Bias is an important problem-for, tho^ of 
us who are concerned with citizens constructing useful worlds in their 
heads — valid b€dies of information. It is a problem that has been studied 
in a variety of ways, 

'Scholars have considered sudh manifestations af biiis as the presence 
or absence of particular kinds of . ii^f&naation, dl/tferences in the ^ rob a- 
bility of various kinds pf inf ovmat ion 'appear ir^ or b'eing -given prominenfce, 
idif ferences^ in the frequency^ with which diff^ent kinds-^of information 
appear, the amount of space or. time devoted/to different sides of. an 
,'issue or to different candidates, the use /of positive or negative words^^j^ 
and phrases when referring to a person cyrftssue, th»^' prominence givei 
different kinds of Information ir^ews/^asts or newspapers through^^cement 
Scholars have also been concert^^d with the causes of biasiflK^the 




processes by. which bias comes abo 



u^f^ Most o 



f this researchXpMs f^cussed 



on' gatekeepers and*thfe factors tl/at affect the ^robabilitj/j^^* their, .trans- 
mitting, shaping, or blocking various types of inform^p^l^. Such factors 
have been examined as attitudes or \^alues of the g^g/fefepers, t*heir 'defini- 
»^on of news or their "neWs values," the symbiotjp&^latioriship thkt 
develops between professi^al gatekeepers and. jl^^ources of news, the 
social press of* the pro^ssion, t>he policies ^^Me^ s superiors or thfe 

/ 




organization, .pleasure groups, thk behaviors of one's competitors, the 
size of the news hol'fe in newspape);'s qr the length of newscasts, and 
government Controls . 

"To a lessej>^xtent , there has been study of the media themselves, 
the ^QXt^S^r characteristics of each, medium which^make different kinds ^ 
of i^^^mmation "fit" better and,' hence,' mora^likeiy to be used in that 

dium; or which result in different kinds of "shaping" of the information. 
As ^n example, some theorists have discussed t,he obvious fact that tele- 
vision favors visualizable news events or aspects of events while radio 
and newspapers favor the verbaflizable events or aspects. Other theorists 
talk about the different '^rhythms" of the .media which effect the way in 
which .they shape information — tbe once-a-day rhythm of newspapers, the 
twc/^ six-times-a-day rhythm A television news, and the'^ourly ^rhythm 
of radio news or, in sonie cases, th^ almpst constant beat or hum of the 
"al^ news" station, - 

There are some claims that most, if not all of these various iiases 
and their causes are culture-bound. As Ben Bagdikian (1974, p. ll^Y 
puts f^, "the ol^vious fact tjJ-^J that the news media everywhere -r«lect 
the dominant values .of society." To date, there >ave b^en few crqss- , 
cultural comparisons designed to. test those claims.* ^Sfe^eep talking 
about the need for such comparisons in order to discover the extent to 
which gen^ralizat^ns based on data gathered in, WesSem nations hold up, 
but all of the talk'lias b^en followed by surprisingly little research. 
.The purpose of this paper is not simply to suggest again^that such - 
^research be done, thpoigh I believe it should he, .My purpose, rather , . 
^s to suggest that there are some far more subtle manifestations of bias^^' 
in the media of, any' s^ociety that can best be understood--perhapa only 



be understodd— by cross-cultural comparisons T These biases or shapings 
, of mcpssages are due to differences in the relative i;edund^ncy of various 
types" of infonnation, in the context^ in whifch information is embedded, 
and the "critical threshold" at which an event becomes "news" |n the 
^ media systeins of different* cultures . The^e a v it i^ burces of bias which- 
ar^ more difficult than those I mentioned earlier for receivers to per- 

; 

ceive and, hence, more -difficult to guard against. I will discjuss one- ' 
of them -at- *a time, explaining, the theoretical rationale for the claim, 
that it shapes our perceptions of the information to which we are ex- 
posed and why we^can observe* its, operation best by cross-cultural -con^- / 
parisons of mass communication. / ^ 

A Reconceptualization of Messag^e ^ ' 

* ^ ■* 
Underlying my argument is the vast body of evidence that we have; 

both direct and indirect, that the mass, media (1) play a major role in 

shading the world in each' of our heads, but (2) that any one message 

in the media tends to contribute only trivially to that shaping/ The 
« ^ t 

* . / . , 

mesaage^of the Arab-Israel^ conflict that each of u5 l^as in his head, 

for example,' was shaped' only slightly by any single newspaper story, 

television news item, , film, ^ or magazine arfeiqle; ,it was shaped, rather, 

by many stories , ^ite;as , films, and articles, along with int-erpersonal 

Qommunipation. Hence, parsons it; mass, communication ought to conceive 

4 of "mesis^e" nbt/a6 % single story, but rather as that set of relevant 

information in^ements made avai^lable by the mass media in a coimi\uni^y 

•jEiver some giVen pferiod of time. *It'is from that set' of . increments that 

each' of us grasps some sub-set with which he constructs his own version 

of the message — whether it is that mess'age of the Middle East conflict, 

» the message of women, /the message of nuclear disarmament, or the message. 

■ • w ■ - . 



of *the irole of'yioLen<^e in our sbcl#ties, 

• If we can acceptT this concdpticn of message,* at least for our present 
purposely we can turn to a consideration of redundancy, context,- and 
critical threshold a*s bias ingt^f actors in the mass media. 
I ' « Redundancy , ■ ^ 

One of the features of mbst modem systems of mas3 communication 

i 

is their 'great amcnint of redundancy. Any Individual, in the normal course 

* • ' - * 

of his -existence in a modern society, is exposed to some increments of 
information again and again $ind again. The repetitive symbol may well 

" L ■ 

be the most distinctive sign of our titnes, what with the xerox machine, 

high speed printers', audio and video recfc-rders, and other devices foi?* 

• » 

''rapid duplication of' material*. We see the )giant Marlboro man on bill- 
Jboards' again and again as we< drive across the country; we see the tele^ 
vision commercial ^with Mrs. Olson saving a marriage with her coffee-making 
advice so many tim^ that she becomes a national celebrity; and we^htar 
"ConvoyV and other such pop tunes on the radio again and again and again 
— and again. Not only do we have innumerable stimuli of these kinds 
which\ seem to recur endlessly, we get some which develop quickly, assadlt 
our senses repeated*ly and intensively, 'and then disappear. - For ex;ample, 
when Jack 'Ruby shot Lee Harvey Osw^d after the John Kennedy assassination 
the film of the shooting^ wa& shown repeatedly* on' television ne^sc;^asts 
and specials -for a 2^ to A8 hour period and*, beca^^ it^terest in the evftnt 
was high, many' individuals atten'ded carefully ;to it many of those times. 

Not o«ly do we have redun-dancy in exposure* to the same stimulus and 
'^durtdancy 'in exposure. to the mass-produCed carbcJn copies, we also have' 
^iUndancy .of ' particular elements of some st^imuli, evetj ^though other 
elements vary. Thus, for example '"Ve Jiave^he so-called genre films 
or television programs — the wes^irn, the priVate ^ye, etc. — in which thfe 



contentions are so set and the inhibitions against their violation so' 
stroti^hat there is little of surprise value in most of them. * 

Th4 amount of redundancy ha^ an important impact on that world in 
out heads. One biologist, for- example, usin^ the model of 'evolution, 
ha^ concluded that f^dundanoy has ,an effect even vhen one does not recall 
his priot< exposure. He suggests "tJiAt "thejman'who once knew a datum, ^ 
b*^.has forgotten it n<^; is different from the -man who never knew it." 
This. gAieralization is supported ny^the experimental comparisons t)f re- 
learning vs. initial learning. ' * ^ 

Herbert Krugni^an (1971, p. 490^, who studied the impact of television 
advertising, has generalized' about the effects of redundancy of material 
with which th?ose who are exposed repe^edly have little involvement. HeT 
indicates t.hat, as "trivia are repeatedly learned End repeatedly: forgotten 
and repeatedly learned a little mor*e . . . the sti;ucture of our perception" 
of an object or ideas 'can. alter , sometimes through alteration of the 
relative salience of the attributes emphasized in the tQat.erial to which 
we were exposed. Since. we tend not to b^ very involved vith much of 
the material from the mass- &edia to which we are exp^osed, especially 
material from radio and television, the pi^ocesses of learning without 
Involvement are important. Although Krugman ^iand others use the term- 
\*trivla" to describe those info'rmat4.on increments which people sense 
in this -way, I want to stress that we should*not equate lack of involve- 
ment with lack of importance. ^ . ^ , . - , ' 

The' reason t^at Redundancy is a factor in media bias ils that frequency 
of ai)pearance of diff^jent kinds of material in the media is not a chance 
matter. Withiry any one society, some kinds of material Tiave a mul:h higher 
probability Chan others of being 'transmitted tepeat^aly throu^ the media; 



and th^ same kinds of material do not haye^th^ same relative probabilities 
in different societies. The most obviojuis contract in the United Statefe 
is the ^relatively high frequency witV which many kinds of commercial 
advertisements appear in our communication environment and the relatjlvelv 
low. frequency witT\ which jnost ^ serious news stories appear^. Less obvious, v 
but at least as important, is the fact that s^me Ij-inds of news stories 
will be repea/ted often while 'other kinds will seldom be repeated. For 
example, after the first astronaut set foot on the moon, we were literally 
bombarded with the story; we saw that foot cgme off the step of the landing 
craft innumerable times and we hefird and read thosa words, ?a^ small step 
for man; a giant leap for mankind," even more often thair^e s^ Mr. Whipple 
squeeze the Charmln — at least for a week or two. On the other hand, 
the more recent story that scientists for the first time have, made a # 
gene that works normally in a living cell was repeated relatively little 
in 'the media, even though the potentill impact on the world of the latter « 

\ ' ' ' • ' ' / ' 

event is f^r greater. 

I could alsp mention the relative redundancy of polnical stories, 
economic stories, crime stories, and stories of natural disasters. An 
examination of which ^ories about a politica^ candidate or issue are 
repeated^of ten and which are repeated only infrequently if at all can be 
revealing. ' ' ^ 

A cross-cultural comparison gf the relative redundancy of transmission 
by the mass media of different kinds of stories will *help to illumine the 
^ole of culture in media bias^ ,aboOt which we have many claims but. little 

evidence. > 
^" Context 
If culture has as much influence on our values and our behaviors as 



roost of \fB assume, that influence should be manif esjged in' the ways in 

whiclfwe organize our worlds, th^ phenomena which we tend to assbciate 

witll each other and the ways ,in which we tend to associate them. In 

the mass media, thi^ pcj&cess should be manifested in the ways in which 

gatekeepers* group stories in-tficwspapers or newscasts and, at a finer 

\ 

level," in the kinds of information which they group within individual 

stories. * • . • 

/ ' • ^ i ^ 

That these different kinds of groupings — the di^^ent contexts 



for a story or for some set .of informatior^ increments — result in dif-' 
ferent perceptions of the story o.r increments is clear from a variety * ' 
of studies .and theories.. 

One of tlie most interesting of these theoretical ideas was deyej^ped 
by the German dv^^t ist and dramatic theorist, Bertoldt Brecht (1964). 
^He termed- it^^the "alienation effect." There^re various interpretations 
of what Brecht meant by that term. At least one of his -meanings relates 
to the. effect of context. It is that when an event is jUxtaposed ^itl^f 
another event that, under other circumstances, wo^ld be' construed as 
'Contradictory, d^^servers are jarred out of. their usual pattern of per- 
ceiving the event. Brecht used this device in the theatre to prevent 
the audi&rice from becoming lo^t in the imaginary wo.rld of the^ play and 
to get theln to think/^out the political ideas^ for which the play was 
a metaphor. 

A playwright, director, or actor can'tlee t^\e alienation effect to >, 
aijd depth dt complexity to the character whixh an audience {Jerceives. Wh 
an actor's lines and his behaviors are highly consistent, we have what is 

termed ^fereotyped acting; everything ,is predictable and we perceiye a 

^ ■ * f . ' 

simple, readtly recognizable character. On the other hand, when an actor 



^lines-and his b-ehaviors are not* Cimsistent , we perceive mpre subtle 
characteristics and a more interesting and complex character. 

* 'Another iHnd of contextual effec* that has been studied ' that ♦is 
relevant to the present dis<?ussion is that resulting from^ilm or tele- 
vision editing- Since the earliest days pf motion pictures , when tfve 
' Russian f ilnjpmakers Pudovkin and Kuleshov were Experimenting with the 
laonVage, ye have been gathering eviden.ce of the way in which one .shot in^ 
a motion picture affects our perceptions of the adjacent shots. You. 
'probably recall Pudovkin and Kuleshbv's famous "plate of soup" experiment. 
* This was the^ experiment in* which they edited similar closeoft^o'f a man's* 
face which was relatively expressionless together with a clcseup of a 
bowl of' soup in one scene, with a dead woman in a coffin in another scene, 
ancTA^th a little girl j/laying with a teddy bear in the third fecene. 
Puoovkin reborted (1960, p. 168) that when audiences saw the three stenes 
trfSy raved about tl)e actor's artistry. "They pointed- out the heavy' pensive- 
ness of his mood over th^ forgottjsn soup, were touched an^ moved by the 
deep sorrbw with which h^ looked on t^t dead woman, and admired the light,, 

. > . r ' ^ ' 

happy smile with which he surveyed the girl at play." Only the filmmakers 

.knew that the face \^ap exactly the same in all scenes. / . 

If time permitted, I could describe a^wide variety- of other studies 

V and theoretical ideas from communication, visual perception, etc. which 

have demonstrated the effect of contextual stimuli. 

On the basis of all of these studies aild th-eor^es, we must conclude 

that the context of information to vhich one is exposed in the mass media 

shapes or rbiases"^his perceptions of that information. The stories, or 

commercials surrounding a television newscast item ^J^pe ^our perceptions 

f • * 

of that item.. When we see a story about people starving in India followed 



' - A \ 

by /St commercial for a drug^to ease the discomfort . caused by overeating, 

that ijtessage of India that we perc^^e is quite different than the one 

tJfiat would be piBrceived if ^he story were followed by a story about UNESCO 
\ 

qr even one ^about an auto accidents 

* In the same way^ within a^ story or cpyerage of an eve^t, the shots 
that arei juxtaposed interact to create new meanings which are more compli- 
c^ted tfiah we would predict on the baais either of Gestalt theory or any 
'*of the conslatency theories. For example, during the 196.8 Democratic 
Convention iniChicago, when soide of the bloodiest encQtanters between ^ 
demon^traters .ai^d police were shgwn on television, aomB of the. direcJtors 
periodically cut back tc^^Qpnvention hall fro show cKi^ago's Mayor Richard 
Daley sitting placidly lis«iinjg to the proceedings STf the convention. • 
Ihe resultant interaction between those images of „the demonstrations and 
the images of Dalej^ resulted in faf more grotesq^ue perc^'Jjtions of both . ^ . 
than we would have had If ^ach had been shown alone or in' some other context 

'We kngw, from observations of news«practl,ces , in tKe United States at 
least that when a newscaster or an editcy: decides to use one item in the 
newscast or newspaper, this choice ,ten4s to hav6 some effect on» the subse-- 
quent chcyices that he makes. For example, if one gets a good story about 
Jacqueline' Heni;iedy Onassis^he will have a greater tendency to' pick up 
'and use another story ^latin^g to the Kennedys that he wpulS otherwise 
overloo^c. ^Given the selection of almost any major story, 'the probabilities, 
of other types of st;aries being deemed I newsworthy" by a joumaMst ate 
altered. In a sense, each of these other stories or potential stories is 
confij-derad in the context of the alreadf selected story and, as a -result, 
is' perceived in a different way than it would be otherwise, 

. . I dm convinced that a careful study of the media in^ different culture^^ 



will demonstrate that;,t^iere are different? pfitt^'iStns in the Kinds of, images 
and the kinds of^ stories 'that are juxtaposed and, hence, a -different kind 
ofc. b+as' operating. For example, if one were airing a story such as the 
jyae in tn^^ United States of Congressman Wayne Hayes and the prost}.tute he 
kept, on% tji'l piiblic payroll j Ve might fin<i%in one culture thkt'it is likely* 
jtcr^4 followed by a story atoout a different manifestation of - antisocial 
sexual behavior, in a second culture- that it is likely to be follotecTl^ 
a story about a diffefrerft type of corruption in government, knd in aNt±i?rd 
culture by £^*sto*ry about a piblic .official doing something good. These 
diff ^rent Aind^ of basing would' provide information about the values of 
each culture that led to the grouping, ^the no,rms to which joutn^ists are 
isociaJ^ed in that culture, and about the. values" that '»are thereby reinforced 

ia the auBLence . ^ ^ * 

^ / \ ^ * 

✓'To put this matter* in another way, I am proposing a hypothesis , which 

,is analogous to that of Sapir and Whorf.^ However I whereas t^ey attribute 

one|s structure of thought to one's latgiiage, I am 'attributing it to ,th6 ^ 
\ • . ' • * 

^ learning that has been shaped by one**s culture. Thus, two journalists 



from different cultures, having. selected ot having had^ selected for them 
a story of an election in a third country, will tend to join it with ^ 
cflfferent kinds o£\stories in '^e same newscast or on thi.same newspaper 
page. , ^ , ' . 

< ' Critical Threshold of Newsworthinesg, 
Johan Galtung and Mari Holtnboe Ruge (1965), ►''in their study pf'^th^^ 
factors^ which '>af feet the^ reporting of foreign nfews through the, media,, 
mention ^le concept ^o/ -^^threshold,*' thei^evel of n^ws'wprthiness ^hat an 
e^ent needs to* achieve ih order to get into our'general communication ^ - 
environment. . ^is seems to me to be another' potentially valuable variable 



V 
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for studying 'tie influence (^t-^ultute on me^ia bl^s. Though ^ ^seems. at 
fir^ a simpler concept tHbn that of rediftidancy or context,- it is 'a good 
deal more difficuLt to analyze systematically. The- reason for the'diffiy 
cu-lty is the complexity of the set of factors , that d^fteVmine a threshold*' - 
Ifevel. One of- the' factors, is the cotitext' I discussed earl^ier — the oth^r 
current stories or events competing -for space and'tlme and, even more 
critically,* which form a background that alters one s perception of th^ 
newsworthfness of ^ch ^her\^Mjy||^^clei^d, Some of the other factors 
which interact in the ^JftetTniJjP^pt'^5'« and which might; be 

differentially affected by I'he culture of a journalist ^ar^. the relative 

'^ellteness** pf the^ persons or nations involved in an.'event, the in«tensity 

or m£^gnitude 9f an event (nujjiter of people killed in a disaster,- for 

■ ■ ■. ' " - " ^ ' ' . ' • " • 

example) or even whether an ev^nt is perceived as an event, as opposed, to 
a cpndition or continuing or developing state. All o^ these factors affect 
what gets into thft^edia and, hence, the -biafe of the media* ^To the extent^R 
that w^ fin^ them to be o.peratioirally defined in different Ways in dif- 
ferent cultures- we will have an explanation for some of the differences in 
the kinds Uf T:nedia bias found in those ^cultujes. 
» ' * , *" Summax 




' For many years we have talked about ^and- studied some of the ways in 
whiqh' the mass media shape the images of the world which they present to 
us. Tills has been important talk and stu%^ for^it has helped us learn 
^ to ^interpret information from the meSia *in more valiS ways, How,ever,- our 



understanding of these processes ^is still far from** adequate. We need to 
move oh toward the study 'of and theory 'development, about some of the more 
subtle aspects of media bias,- aspects wKich are far more difficult for 
receivers tO" perceive and take into account, as they attempt* ^^^♦)n8truct 



er|c . . ' . ' ^ 



useful- images of xeality. . I believfe that the ideas presented in- this 

- _^ _ - . • ^ ^ - - 

'paper isoye .its toward understanding just such aspects.. 
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